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Hbbresses  at  Lincoln’s  Uomb. 


The  American  Bankers’  Association  visited  Springfield,  111.,  on  Friday, 
September  25th,  1896,  arriving  in  the  city  at  ii  a.m.,  on  a special  train  over 
the  Chicago  & Alton  Railroad,  to  pay  a tribute  to  the  martyred  Lincoln  at  his 
tomb.  At  11.35  President  Robert  J.  Lowry  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  and  presented  Rev.  J.  I.  Davies,  D.D.,  who  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

“ Almighty  God,  graciously  behold  these.  Thy  servants,  who  now  bow 
their  heads  in  Thy  holy  presence.  They  hereby  devoutly  acknowledge  their 
dependence  upon  Thy  bounty,  and  now  lift  up  their  hearts  to  Thee  for  divine 
help  to  do  Thy  will.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  blessings  they  have  received  at 
Thy  hands  in  the  way  of  intellectual  endowment  and  acquirement.  They 
represent  much  of  the  thinking  power  and  mental  culture  of  our  land.  Having 
utilized  these  advantages  in  the  practical  affairs  of  the  world,  they  have  reaped 
the  natural  harvest  of  skill  and  application,  and  are  to-day  men  of  wealth  and 
influence,  and  capable  of  more  harm  and  more  good  to  their  country  and 
fellow-men  than  the  people  generally  who  have  been  less  privileged  in  talent, 
education  and  experience.  Give  them,  therefore,  O Lord,  the  wisdom  and 
grace  to  regard  themselves  under  a great  responsibility  to  Thee,  having  greater 
powers.  May  they  ever  bear  in  mind  that  all  of  good  they  are,  or  have,  is 
from  Thee  and  is  Thine,  and  that  they  are  but  Thy  stewards  on  the  earth, 
holding  all  in  the  name  of  their  Divine  Father  in  the  interest  of  all  His 
children.  In  this  great  public  trust  of  stewardship  may  they  not  adopt  any  lower 
standard  than  the  moral  gold  of  the  golden  rule.  Their  feet  at  this  hour  are 
upon  sacred  ground — the  place  where  Thy  servant  Abraham  eloquently  sleeps. 
May  they  emulate  his  simplicity  of  character  and  integrity  of  life,  be  honest 
and  true.  At  the  tomb  of  their  great  countryman  may  their  souls  be  kindled 
at  the  thought  of  his  manly  patriotism,  until  their  own  patriotism,  energized 
by  conscience  and  helmed  by  wisdom,  may  help  mightily  the  reign  of  right- 
eousness in  our  land. 

O God,  bless  our  country!  Be  its  guide  in  these  turbulent  days.  But 
one  generation  ago  an  attempt  was  made  by  sordid  selfishness  to  split  it  into 
a north  and  a south.  But  Thy  Providence  killed  the  greedy  serpent  of 
secession  and  saved  the  Union.  In  this  generation  the  signs  of  the  times 
admonish  us  that  sordid  selfishness  would  again  break  the  noble  Union  into 
an  east  and  a west.  O Lord,  avert  such  a calamity! 

We  rejoice  in  the  goodly  measure  of  power  that  morality  and  law  have 
over  our  people,  indicating  itself  as  it  has  in  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
the  presidency  who  are  men  of  whom  the  nation  is  justly  proud.  Give  unto 
us,  O God,  a happy  issue  out  of  all  the  present  national  perplexities,  and  may 
our  Government  stand  through  the  ages  to  come,  the  exponent  of  Thy  will  in 
the  world,  the  executor  of  Thy  decrees.  To  this  end  may  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
have  its  due  place  and  power  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  All  of  these  bless- 
ings we  ask  in  the  name  of  our  Saviour  Christ.” 

Major  James  A.  Connolly,  member  of  Congress,  was  next  introduced  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

At  the  request  of  the  local  committee  in  charge  of  your  reception,  I 
address  to  you  a word  of  welcome  to  the  capital  city  of  Illinois  and  to  this 
tomb  which  has  become  a shrine  for  all  lovers  of  liberty  and  union  in  our  own 
land,  and  a Mecca  for  pilgrims  from  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  name  and  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  enshrined  in  the  pantheon 
of  the  nations,  and  the  memory  of  his  wise,  gentle,  kindly  greatness  lingers 
among  men  like  sweet  incense  from  “the  gardens  of- the  blest.” 

These  granite  blocks  will  crumble,  but  he  reared  for  himself  a vast  white 
monument,  proof  against  the  ravages  of  time — the  great  destroyer — whereon 
tradition  will,  in  the  coming  ages,  hang  its  fairest  garlands. 
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He  lived  the  life  of  a plain,  honest  citizen.  In  private  life  he  was  like  the 
wisdom  of  the  Proverbs;  his  ways  were  “ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  his 
paths  were  peace.” 

In  public  life,  standing  at  the  helm,  when  all  about  him  was  storm  and 
strife  and  treason,  he  breasted  the  storm,  the  embodiment  of  quiet,  manly 
heroism,  and  never  ceased  his  long  and  tireless  vigil  until  the  Master  called  ; 
“Well  done,  faithful  servant;  enter  thou  into  thy  reward.”  His  life  is  an  in- 
spiration to  the  American.  He  never  taught  false  doctrine.  He  never  stooped 
from  the  high  plane  of  honesty  and  candor  for  the  sake  of  temporary  success. 
He  taught  public  and  private  honor  and  honesty.  To  him  the  nation’s 
pledge  was  sacred  as  Holy  Writ.  He  never  sought  to  array  one  class  against 
another.  With  him  there  were  no  classes.  With  him  the  rights  of  private 
contract  and  of  private  property  were  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  life  and  liberty. 

Respect  for  the  courts  was  a part  of  his  being.  The  payment  of  honest 
debts  in  honest  money  a part  of  his  creed.  It  is  eminently  fit,  at  the  present 
juncture  in  public  affairs,  that  men  like  you,  charged  with  the  great  trust  of 
protecting  the  accumulations  and  savings  of  the  prudent,  industrious  and 
economical  friends,  neighbors  and  patrons  for  whom  you  act,  should  visit  the 
tomb  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  here,  in  its  very  presence,  gather  strength, 
hope  and  inspiration  to  believe  that  the  State  which  gave  Lincoln  to  the 
nation  and  the  world,  and  which,  fondly  guards  his  mortal  remains,  also  treas- 
ures the  lessons  of  sturdy  honesty  in  public  affairs  which  he  always  taught, 
and  however  far  she  may  have  wandered  from  his  ways,  in  following  after 
strange  false  gods,  yet  she  has  clothed  herself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  her 
waywardness  and  now  penitently  but  hopefully  awaits  that  day,  whose  dawn 
already  lights  the  eastern  skies,  when  her  deliverance  will  surely  come,  and 
she  can  proudly  march  again  in  the  safe  pathways  of  her  Lincoln  and  resume 
her  accustomed  place  of  honor  among  her  sister  States,  “redeemed,  regen- 
erated and  disenthralled.” 

Welcome,  then,  gentlemen  from  North  and  South,  from  East  and  West, 
and  be  assured  you  are  not  in  “the  enemy’s  country.”  (Applause.) 

Address  of  Robert  J.  Lowry. 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentleinen : Upon  the  invitation  of  the  bank- 
ers of  Springfield,  we  are  assembled  on  this  occasion.  As  President  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association,  it  is  not  only  my  duty  but  a great  pleasure  to 
return  the  sincere  thanks  of  ^our  organization  for  the  honor  of  the  invitation 
and  welcome  extended  to  us*^  by  you.  Sir,  and  your  fellow-citizens. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  Atlanta,  the  city  in  the  far  south  from  which  I hail, 
is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Chicago  of  the  South.  Atlanta  is  a city  of  welcomes, 
her  doors  are  always  open  to  the  stranger,  and  from  what  I have  seen  and 
heard  of  Springfield,  I am  satisfied  that  she  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  Atlanta 
of  the  West.  My  friends,  w^hile  Atlanta  boasts  that  every  foot  of  ground  upon 
which  she  is  built  and  by  which  she  is  surrounded  is  historic,  she  yields  to 
Springfield  the  far  superior  claim  of  being  one  of  the  three  political  Meccas  of 
of  America : Monticello,  Mount  Vernon  and  Springfield,  where  rest  the  sacred 

remains  of  those  grand  patriots — Jefferson,  Washington  and  Lincoln.  Jeffer- 
son who  by  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  great  Republic  ; Washington  whose  incorruptible  patriotism  and  cour- 
age made  the  Republic  possible  ; and  Lincoln  whose  love  of  the  whole  Union 
cemented  with  his  life  that  Union  into  “an  in-dis-sol-u-ble  Union  of  in-de- 
struct-i-ble  States.” 

My  friends,  the  American  Bankers’  Association,  as  its  name  indicates,  is 
not  a sectional  organization,  and  its  members  from  the  North,  South,  East 
and  West  are  patriotic  sons  of  the  Republic,  who  revere  the  memories  and 
would  profit  by  the  examples  of  Jefferson,  Washington  and  Lincoln,  whose 
sublime  patriotism  will  inspire  the  love  of  country  in  generations  of  Americans* 
yet  unborn,  and  we  thank  you,  my  friends,  for  the  opportunity  you  have 
afforded  us  of  worshipping  as  a body  at  this  sacred  shrine. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  this  occasion  is  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  the  American  Bankers’  Association.  We  will  go  from  this  city  with 
our  patriotism  renewed,  and  we  thank  you  for  the  great  privilege  we  have 
enjoyed  through  your  hospitality.  (Applause). 
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Address  of  Eugene  H.  Pullen,  delivered  at  Lincoln’s  Tomb,  Spring- 
field,  III.,  Friday,  September  25TH,  1896. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : History  is  a vast  gallery  of  portraits  which  fasci- 

nate attention,  excite  curiosity,  arouse  investigation  and  open  broad  avenues 
of  knowledge. 

As  we  study  the  character  and  lives  of  the  originals,  our  interest  deepens 
and  our  information  regarding  the  great  men  of  the  past  is  enlarged. 

Fame  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  those  whose  lives  illustrated  the 
nobler  traits  of  humanity.  Vicious  lives  expressed  in  deeds  of  evil  live  in  his- 
tory, as  well,  and  their  portraits  in  this  gallery  teach  salutary  lessons. 

The  beloved  disciple  John  will  live  forever  in  the  Christian  heart,  crowned 
with  eternal  glory — Judas  Iscariot  will  live  forever  in  the  Christian  mind,  an 
object  of  detestation  and  everlasting  infamy. 

So  the  portraits  we  look  upon  in  this  historical  gallery  represent  not  only 
the  higher  qualities  oj  manhood,  the  virtues  that  adorn  character,  truth,  cour- 
age, self-sacrifice  and  patriotism,  but  also  vice,  cruelty,  treachery,  and  cowardice. 

Every  century,  every  land,  has  contributed  to  the  enrichment  of  this 
gallery. 

Here  we  study  the  reproduction  of  men  consecrated  to  deathless  fame — 
Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Pericles,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  Alfred 
the  Great,  Frederick  the  Great,  Peter  the  Great,  Napoleon,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and,  appealing  to  our  pride  as  American  citizens,  George  Washington,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Scott, 
Farragut,  Sherman,  Lee,  Grant,  and  the  peer  of  them  all  in  excellence,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  (Applause.) 

These  names,  and  many  others,  will  live  as  long  as  civilization  lasts — as 
long  as  the  appreciation  of  true  merit  and  distinction  is  cherished  in  the  heart 
of  man. 

The  flight  of  time  will  bring  no  change  in  the  conspicuous  position  they 
occupy  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  the  ages  gliding  away  in  silent  procession 
will  intensify  the  homage  and  reverence  of  mankind. 

Among  all  the  portraits  in  this  historical  gallery  none  attracts  more  ad- 
miration and  affection  than  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

His  was  the  most  singularly  unique,  original,  comphrehensive  and  forceful 
character. 

Without  family  prestige,  wealth,  early  education,  powerful  friends,  or  any 
of  the  advantages  that  are  deemed  indispensable  to  success,  he  carved  out  his 
own  career  in  the  face  of  obstacles  almost  insurmountable. 

Born  amid  the  humblest  surroundings,  reared  under  the  shadow  of  pover- 
ty, necessitated  during  his  early  years  to  perform  severe  and  laborious  service, 
the  future  held  out  but  little  promise  to  his  youthful  aspirations,  for  he 
cherished,  even  in  his  boyhood,  laudable  ambition  and  faith,  which  to  the 
best  of  his  opportunities,  he  materialized  in  diligent  effort. 

He  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  no  means  within  his 
limited  reach  to  gratify  this  craving  was  neglected. 

His  mental  digestion  was  excellent  and  assimilated  all  that  was  worthy  of 
preservation.  He  was  endowed  with  a wonderful  memory — what  he  learned 
he  retained. 

Nothing  instructive  escaped  his  notice.  He  was  a close  student  of  human 
nature,  and  even  in  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  associates  of  his  youth 
he  found  food  for  thought — suggestions  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

Embracing  every  available,  though  rare,  opportunity  to  read  emanations 
of  the  press,  he  familiarized  himself  with  current  events  and  the  utterances  of 
leading  men  in  the  statemanship  and  politics  of  the  day. 

As  far  as  he  could  he  kept  abreast  with  the  thought  of  great  minds,  keenly 
•appreciated  and  appropriated  their  educational  influence — his  was  an  evolu- 
tional mind,  slowly  but  surely  developing  germs  of  truth. 

He  delighted  to  discuss  with  his  early  companions  the  questions  that  were 
absorbing  public  attention,  and  speedily  acquired  the  rare  faculty  of  expressing 
his  views  in  concise  and  vigorous  language. 

In  spite  of  the  rude  social  elements  of  his  youth  he  cultivated  the  instinct- 
ive qualities  of  his  nature,  honesty,  truth,  purity,  and  gentleness. 
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His  courage  was  unquestioned ; he  never  misused  his  great  physical  strength 
in  oppressing,  but  employed  it  in  defending  and  protecting  the  weak. 

Cowardice  and  fear  found  no  dwelling  place  in  his  heart — he  never  sought 
conflict,  but  if  it  came  he  bravely  met  the  issue.  He  feared  no  man — he  feared 
no  one  but  God.  (Applause.) 

His  early  struggles  to  rise  above  the  adverse  conditions  that  encompassed 
him  were  complicated  by  the  misfortune  of  debt. 

The  amount,  though  not  large,  was  to  him  enormous,  and  it  was  only 
after  years  of  patient  labor,  economy  and  self-denial  that  he  finally  emancipated 
himself  from  the  burden.  He  was  honest  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense, 
and  his  honesty  is  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  his  coronet  of  fame. 

His  patience  was  inexhaustible,  his  perserverance  tireless,  his  application 
close  and  constant.  Quick  in  mental  processes  he  readily  separated  the  chaff 
from  the  grain — gifted  with  intuitive  perception,  strong  logical  powers,  firm 
and  uncompromising  in  principle  and  unyielding  in  adherence  to  his  convic- 
tions, yet  liberal  in  respectful  toleration  of  opposite  views. 

His  was  a great  soul — infinitely  great — full  of  love  and  sympathy,  tender- 
hearted as  a woman;  no  one  appealed  in  vain,  even  mutely,  to  his  generous 
nature. 

Helpless  himself,  he  helped  others.  His  voice  was  ever  raised  and  his  arm 
was  ever  outstretched  in  behalf  of  his  suffering  fellow  creatures. 

Rejoicing  in  his  liberty  as  the  birthright  of  an  American  freeman,  he  de- 
sired with  the  intense  yearning  of  his  compassionate  nature,  that  all  men  born 
free  and  equal  should  enjoy  the  same  blessed  right  and  privilege. 

Plodding  his  way,  at  times  painfully,  in  the  face  of  a sea  of  opposing  cir- 
cumstances, but  always  hopefully,  in  the  march  of  his  country  to  a higher  and 
better  plane  of  national  character,  enlightenment  and  freedom,  his  heart  bled 
that  any  human  being  in  the  land  of  his  birth  should  be  left  behind  deserted, 
without  hope  and  without  help. 

Standing  himself  in  the  light,  its  effulgence  brightening  every  footstep  and 
irradiating  the  future  with  a bow  of  promise,  his  great  nature  protested  that 
no  being  bearing  the  image  of  his  Maker  should  be  left  in  the  darkness. 

He  occupied  and  honored  his  high  position  with  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firm  purpose  to  perform  his  duty  conscientiously,  with 
absolute  trust  in  God  as  the  Leader  of  Nations,  and  reliance  on  Him  for 
strength  and  light,  guidance  and  help,  to  meet  trials  and  difficulties  as  they 
daily  multiplied  in  his  path. 

There  were  times  of  gloom  and  tribulation  when  he  could  not  understand 
His  ways,  but  there  was  never  a time  when  he  questioned  His  wisdom  and  in- 
finite love. 

He  had  a keen  sense  of  humor — native  wit  without  sarcasm.  He  parried 
indiscreet  questions  with  humorous  illustrations,  or  answered  them  with  quaint 
parables. 

But  there  was  plainly  manifest  an  undercurrent  of  sadness  in  his  nature; 
indeed  it  was  indelibly  impressed  on  his  rugged  features,  and  pathetically 
visible  in  his  eye  and  Smile. 

He  was  just  but  merciful;  with  him  justice  and  mercy  were  inseparable, 
and  walked  hand  in  hand. 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  fill  the 
highest  position  in  their  gift  at  the  most  perilous  and  solemn  crisis  of  their 
country’s  history. 

He  was  a man  of  the  people,  with  the  people  and  for  the  people.  The 
people’s  voice  was  but  the  echo  of  God’s  voice ! (Applause.) 

God  so  loved  His  chosen  people  that  He  rescued  Moses  from  an  ark  of 
bulrushes,  floating  on  the  river,  to  become  their  lawgiver  and  leader. 

God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  cradled  in  a 
manger,  to  be  its  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 

God  so  loved  this  nation  that  in  His  Providence  He  called  Abraham 
Lincoln  from  his  lowly  cabin  to  lead  his  people  through  sacrifice  and 
suffering  to  peace,  brotherhood,  universal  freedom  and  perpetual  union.  (Ap- 
plause). 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Bankers’  Association:  We  have  for  the  moment 
laid  aside  the  avocation  of  our  lives — dismissed  from  thought  the  routine  of 


Our  professional  labors — divorced  ourselves  from  musty  ledgers,  moldy  balance- 
sheets,  financial  statistics  and  problems,  and  have  gathered  around  the  tomb 
of  the  man  who,  take  him  all  in  all,  was  the  greatest  man  our  country  has 
produced.  (Applause.) 

We  cannot  fail  to  realize  that  though  dead  he  speaketh.  The  words  of 
patriotism,  the  words  of  truth  and  wisdom  he  uttered  in  life  still  live,  and  will 
be  recognized  and  appreciated  by  millions  yet  unborn  as  masterpieces  and 
classic  gems  in  our  language. 

Let  us  in  this  sacred  spot  imbibe  at  least  something  of  the  great  spirit  of 
the  man  over  whose  ashes  we  stand — ^let  us  carry  away  in  our  hearts  at  least 
something  of  the  symmetry  and  beauty,  purity  and  strength,  patriotism  and 
faith  of  his  character. 

His  mempry  belongs  to  no  one  State,  to  no  one  section  of  our  country. 
It  is  the  undivided  and  indivisible  property  of  all  the  people  of  our  glorious 
Union.  (Applause.) 

American  citizens  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  are  its 
loving  and  grateful  custodians  and  will  transmit  it,  a sacred  legacy,  to  their 
children  and  their  children’s  children  unto  the  last  generation,  so  that  as  long 
as  time  endures,  the  world  will  revere  the  name  and  memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

“ This  bronze  doth  keep  the  very  form  and  mold 
Of  our  great  martyr’s  face.  Yes,  this  is  he  ; 

That  brow  all  wisdom,  all  benignity; 

That  human  humorous  mouth,  those  cheeks  that  hold 
Like  some  harsh  landscape  all  the  summer's  gold  ; 

That  spirit  fit  for  sorrow,  as  the  sea 
For  storms  to  beat  on  ; the  lone  agony. 

Those  silent,  patient  lips  too  well  foretold. 

Yes,  this  is  he  who  ruled  a world  of  men 
As  might  some  prophet  of  the  older  day. 

Brooding  above  the  tempest  and  the  fray 

With  deep-eyed  thought  and  more  than  mortal  ken. 

A power  was  his  beyond  the  touch  of  art 

Or  armed  strength — his  pure  and  mighty  heart.” — Gilder.  (Applause.) 
Address  of  Joseph  C.  Hendrix. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : Coming  on  the  swift  train  which 

bore  us  hither  this  morning,  I was  very  much  attracted  by  the  country  through 
which  we  passed,  and  as  our  thoughts  were  projected  to  this  interesting  occa- 
sion, I wondered  if  we  would  be  in  a scene  where  we  could  understand  the 
environment  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  a great  medical  institution  I 
once  found  a man  who  had  all  of  his  life  studied  the  human  brain.  I asked 
him,  “Can  you  distinguish  anything  in  the  material  brain  to  account  for  the 
characteristics  which  great  men  have  exhibited  } Has  anyone  ever  discovered 
anything.^”  He  had  to  admit  that  all  was  a blank.  We  all  know  that  the 
difference  between  one  human  character,  or  one  human  organization  and 
another,  is  very  largely  a question  of  environment. 

To-day  we  stand  in  an  environment  which  produced  a man  that  the  whole 
world  of  Christianity  believes  was  raised  by  Divine  help  to  do  a great  service 
to  his  fellow-men.  If  the  great  historians  are  right — and  all  of  them,  whatever 
may  be  their  religious  or  unreligious  disposition,  cannot  help  but  at  some  time 
or  other  in  the  course  of  their  writings  strike  the  same  note — if  they  are  right, 
the  hand  of  an  overruling  providence  now  and  then  seems  to  come  into  human 
affairs.  Here  is  the  spot  where  Lincoln  received  his  summons.  Some  one  has 
said  of  him  that  he  was  the  child  of  the  forest  and  of  the  corn  field,  and  the 
companion  of  the  squirrel.  I like  to  look  upon  the  sky  which  bended  over 
him.  I like  to  glance  into  the  depths  of  the  forest  where  perhaps  he  walked 
and  thought  and  meditated  upon  the  great  problem  of  human  rights  and  lib- 
erty. I like  to  see  the  tall  corn  in  these  great  stretches  of  fertile  land,  and 
feel  that  perhaps  through  such  a corn  field  he  went  time  and  time  again,  lifting 
his  head  as  high  as  possible  and  yet  not  high  enough  to  overlook  the  product 
of  the  beautiful  land  about  him.  The  influence  of  natural  surroundings  upon 


US  all  is  very  great.  Out  of  this  rich  soil,  from  a scene  of  Nature  such  as  this, 
it  seems  that  a man  might  spring  with  a body  great  enough  to  carry  a soul 
large  enough  to  support  a brain  broad  enough  to  sustain,  an  embrace  that  was 
wide  enough  to  take  in  all  classes,  races  and  conditions  of  men.  (Applause.) 

We  who  come  here  to-day  come  simply  as  the  agent  of  some  of  the  people 
for  whom  he  labored.  He  loved  all  of  his  fellow-men.  He  wanted  them 
united,  and  he  wanted  them  in  peace.  We  owe  our  calling,  we  owe  the  busi- 
ness that  we  do,  simply  to  the  consent  of  the  people  in  our  various  localities. 
We  all  know  that  it  is  these  people — the  frugal,  the  industrious,  the  thrifty, 
the  men  of  small  business  as  well  as  of  large  business,  the  poor  man  saving  his 
earnings,  the  widow  taking  care  of  her  little  insurance  money,  the  young 
woman  coming  into  her  little  legacy — who  bring  to  our  various  institutions 
their  money  to  be  cared  for — that  these  people  are  our  masters  and  we  are  their 
servants.  They  have  the  power  ; we  simply  obey  their  will.  We  carry  in  our 
occupation  nothing  but  what  they  give  us,  and  we  carry  their  interests  with  us 
wherever  we  go  in  our  small  field,  within  the  range  of  our  small  duty,  simply 
as  trustees. 

So  did  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  a much  larger  field,  above  all  question  of 
property  and  of  savings,  carry  a trusteeship  of  human  rights  and  of  human 
liberty.  We  come  because  we  are  agents  in  part  of  a people  who  have  pros- 
pered by  reason  of  the  peaceable  conditions  which  he  established  to  place  our 
chaplets  around  his  tomb.  When  the  Viceroy  of  China,  after  leaving  the 
great  and  brilliant  and  dazzling  scene  of  the  coronation  of  the  White  Czar, 
came  to  England  he  surprised  those  who  were  following  him  with  motives  of 
curiosity  by  withdrawing  from  a concealed  place  about  the  person  of  one  of 
his  attendants  a beautiful  wreath  which  he  laid  upon  the  tomb  of  that  great 
soldier.  General  Gordon.  When  he  came  to  this  country  he  went  into  the 
tomb  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  calling  an  attendant, 
took  from  his  hands  and  placed  upon  that  tomb  a wreath  testifying  to  his  love 
and  respect.  When  he  went  to  Washington  he  evidently  had  in  mind  the 
same  purpose  in  a pilgrimage  to  Mount  Vernon,  but  the  infirmities  of  his  age 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  his  wish,  and 
the  last  orders  he  gave  to  the  Chinese  Ambassador  were  to  take  a wreath  and 
lay  it  upon  the  tomb  of  Washington.  And  so  I believe  if  his  pilgrimage  had 
come  this  way  he  would  have  laid  a wreath  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Lincoln, 
testifying  that  what  these  men  do  for  one  nation  they  do  for  humanity.  He 
passed  the  tombs  of  princes  and  of  kings,  of  great  poets,  of  great  authors,  and 
he  laid  his  offerings  upon  the  tombs  of  men  who  had  done  something  for 
human  liberty. 

Yonder  is  the  statue  of  a man  who  lives  in  the  hearts  of  mankin  d.  There 
are  two  pictures  which  stand  out  in  memory.  One  of  them  represents  Napoleon 
when,  as  a school  boy  at  Brienne  fighting  with  snowballs  ; he  was  manifesting 
the  spirit  and  the  dash  of  a military  conqueror,  and  seemed  to  be  in  imagina- 
tion already  leading  the  armies  of  Europe  to  victory.  Another  is  a picture  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a boy  flat  upon  the  floor  by  an  open  fire,  with  no  light 
except  that  blazing  from  the  log,  poring  over  the  life  of  George  Washington. 
There  is  a later  picture  of  Napoleon  exiled,  alone,  broken  and  disheartened, 
standing  upon  the  heights  of  St.  Helena.  The  later  picture  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  before  us  to-day.  We  need  not  come  to  look  upon  it  in  bronze  or  in 
marble.  It  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  (Applause.)  : 

Mr.  Yates  was  called  upon  for  an  address,  and  in  speaking,  he  said 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  To  be  called  upon  to  deliver 

even  a five-minute  address  at  the  tomb  of  Lincoln  is  a privilege  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  prized — although  within  the  brief  time  alloted  no  adequate  ex- 
pression can  be  made  of  the  sentiment  which  the  occasion  inspires.  But  we  are 
rerninded  that  the  great  patriot  who  lies  here  has  himself  limited  and  circum- 
scribed the  scope  of  all  that  may  be  uttered  within  these  hallowed  precincts — 
for  using  his  own  words — ^which  proved  so  singularly  unprophetic  when  applied 
to  himself — we  may  well  say  “The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,”  but  it  can  never  forget  what  this  man  was  who  lies  dead  here. 

It  is  a circumstance  that  has  no  parallel  in  history,  that  the  memory  of 
Lincoln  is  revered  and  perpetuated,  both  by  those  who  fought  and  believe  with 
him,  and  by  many  of  those  who  fought  on  the  adverse  side,  or  who,  during  his 


lifetime,  did  not  approve  of  all  of  the  acts  of  his  administration.  The  most  elo- 
quent tribute  to  his  life  and  character  which  has  been  produced,  is  contained  in 
a lecture  written  and  delivered  by  a gallant  soldier  who  once  “wore  the  gray.” 
I myself  never  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  was  twice  a candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  I never  voted  for  any  of  those  who  followed  him  as  the  nom- 
inee of  the  party  at  whose  birth  he  assisted,  but  I do  not  hesitate  to  declare  in 
common  with  others  like  myself,  that  the  character  of  Lincoln  as  it  has  been 
brought  down  to  us — free  from  the  embellishment  which  flattery  might  confer, 
if  it  dared  be  applied  to  such  a character  as  his — is  the  embodiment  of  most  of 
what  is  good,  noble  and  attractive  in  American  citizenship. 

He  was  a true  representative  of  the  cause  he  upheld — his  love  and  devotion 
for  the  Union  dominated  with  him  all  other  desires.  But  it  is  not  this  which 
most  endears  his  memory  to  the  American  people.  It  is  his  personality  which 
carries  the  attraction.  In  this  he  is  more  truly  a type  of  the  common  people 
of  this  country — the  “plain  people  ” as  he  himself  has  termed  them,  from  whose 
ranks  he  came.  Boasting  of  no  aristocratic  ancestry,  he  manfully  claimed  his 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  laboring  class,  and  demonstrated  in  his  own  person 
the  absolute  freedom  of  our  democratic  institutions,  by  rising  from  this  low 
station  to  the  highest  position  any  man  can  occupy. 


SERVANTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

But  it  may  well  here  be  asked.  Who  are,  the  common  people  from  whom 
Lincoln  sprang,  and  is  it  true  that  we,  as  bankers,  according  to  the  edict  de- 
livered by  one  of  the  contesting  sides  in  the  present  political  upheaval,  are  to 
be  excluded  from  this  class,  and  to  be  counted  as  aliens  and  enemies  thereto  ? 
The  common  people  are  those  who  rule  and  direct  the  destiny  of  this  Nation. 
They  are  the  men  who  toil  in  shops  and  stores,  in  counting  rooms  and  offices, 
in  fields  and  factories — but  among  these  must  be  included  the  men  who  handle 
the  results  of  all  these  activities  when  they  materialize  as  money. 

The  bankers  are  as  much  a component  part  of  the  great  mass  as  are  any 
of  the  divisions  of  human  labor  which  join  to  form  it.  We  are  only  the  ser- 
vants and  stewards  of  the  people  who  toil  and  save,  and  we  are  as  necessary  to 
them  as  they  are  to  us.  We  have  done  nothing  to  injure  the  interests  of  these 
people — if  for  no  better  reason  than  that  in  injuring  them  we  should  injure  our- 
selves, and  we  protest  against  the  demagogism  which  strives  to  make  political 
capital  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  business  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
We  deal  in  money  as  others  deal  in  merchandise,  and  we  have  learned,  by 
instinct  if  not  by  experience,  to  know  and  realize  that  an  exact  measure  is 
absolutely  required  in  money  affairs  just  as  it  is  in  all  other  business  affairs.  We 
naturally  object  to  the  arbitrary  change  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  made  in 
this  measure  to  which  we  have  always  been  accustomed,  and  which  we  know 
is  the  only  recognized  and  standard  measure  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  the  holding  of  these  opinions  with  almost  entire  unanimity  which 
constitutes  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  offending,  joined  with  the  additional 
fact  that  every  principle  of  business  honor  and  integrity  forbid  our  joining  in 
the  repudiation  schemes  of  the  men  who  assail  us. 

The  war  with  which  the  name  of  Lincoln  will  be  forever  connected  was  a 
terrific  conflict  between  men  of  the  same  family  and  lineage.  There  can 
never  again  be  another  such  sectional  warfare,  let  us  not  only  hope,  but 
believe  that  there  can  never  be  a strife  of  any  kind  between  our  own  people 
which  will  set  neighbor  against  neighbor,  friend  against  friend,  brother  against 
brother,  and  that  the  insidious  poison  of  class  hatred  and  aversion  which  is 
now  being  so  industriously  distributed,  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  effect  and 
do  its  deadly  work  of  destruction  and  desolation.  Let  us  who  have  here 
gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  pledge  anew,  in  the  words  of 
the  great  man  who  lies  entombed  here,  our  love  and  devotion  to  our  country 
which,  “under  God,”  received  its  new  “birthright  of  freedom”  in  a Union 
restored  and  solidified,  for  which  Union  he  rendered  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion.  Let  us  resolve  that  we  will  do  our  part,  “that  this  dead  may  not 
have  died  in  vain,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 
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Remarks  of  Herman  Justi,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  the  Tomb  of 
Lincoln,  Springfield,  Illinois,  September  25TH,  1896, 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  my  Fellow  Countrymen : At  your  bidding,  I 

have  come  as  an  unofficial  and  humble  representative  of  the  South  on  this  oc- 
casion. Gladly  and  proudly  have  I joined  in  the  pilgrimage  to  this  sacred 
shrine,  bringing  my  tribute  for  him  who,  like  myself,  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
in  Old  Kentucky.  I bow  my  head  and  lift  my  heart  at  the  tomb  of  Lincoln  ; I 
bow  my  head  in  awe  and  admiration  of  his  splendid  genius,  his  lofty  patriotism, 
his  noble  magnanimity ! I reverently  lift  my  heart  in  gratitude  to  God  that 
unto  Abraham  Lincoln  was  entrusted  the  cause  of  our  country  in  the  time  of 
her  greatest  peril,  and  that  through  the  dispensation  of  the  same  kind  Provi- 
dence, that  cause,  so  stoutly  and  grandly  resisted  by  the  flower  and  chivalry  of 
the  South,  under  his  inspired  leadership,  triumphed  at  last. 

How  strange  the  revolution  in  sentiment,  and  how  wonderful  the  material 
changes  at  the  South  since  that  fateful  day  on  which  our  revered  and  knightly 
Lee  sheathed  his  stainless  swor(L  and  the  banner  of  the  lost  cause  was  furled 
forever ! 

That  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  a tragic  mistake  is  now  clear  to  my 
mind,  and  yet  if  my  arm  had  been  as  strong  as  my  heart  was  willing,  I,  too, 
would  have  naturally  followed  the  cause  that  was  lost,  for  the  sight  of  an 
invading  army  crossing  the  threshold  of  our  native  land  rendered  irresistible 
the  impulse  to  follow  our  kindred  and  friends,  right  or  wrong,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  into  that  great  conflict,  to  strike  our  best  blows — 

“For  our  altars  and  our  fires, 

God  and  our  native  land.” 

Fortunate  Southland,  fortunate  America,  thrice  fortunate  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  the  world  over,  that  we  of  the  South  failed  to  rend  in  twain 
the  American  Union — now  happily  our  Union  as  well  as  yours  ; for,  after  all, 
who  has  a better  claim  to  a full  share  in  its  glories  than  the  section  of  country 
whence  I come  } 

It  is  not  in  a boastful  spirit ; it  is  in  a spirit  of  justice,  and  with  deepest 
feelings  of  national  pride,  that  I recall  to  your  minds  a few  points  of  history : 

Was  it  not  George  Washington,  of  Virginia,  who  won  for  us  our  independ- 
ence } 

Was  it  not  the  matchless  orator,  the  noble  patriot,  the  great  commoner — 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky — ^who  drove  us  into  a second  war  with  England,  that 
we  might  forever  establish  that  independence  won  by  Washington  } 

Was  it  not  the  “ Hero  of  New  Orleans,”  the  fiery  leader — Andrew  Jackson, 
of  Tennessee — who  triumphed  over  the  trained  forces  of  Packenham,  and  by 
that  one  victory  insured  respect  for  America  on  land  and  on  sea,  at  home  and 
abroad  } 

Finally,  was  it  not  a Kentuckian  by  birth,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who,  “with 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  toward  all,  with  confidence  in  the  right  as 
God  gave  him  to  know  the  right,”  who  rescued  our  threatened  Union  and, 
with  one  fell  stroke,  broke  the  shackles  of  four  million  slaves  and  set  the  white 
race  free  1 

These  mighty  leaders  were  of  the  South — ^yes,  they  were  Virginia’s,  Ken- 
tucky’s, Tennessee’s,  but  by  the  accident  of  birth  merely.  By  the  choice  of 
their  minds — by  the  achievements  of  their  splendid  intellects — by  the  victories 
of  their  genius  and  courage — by  the  sacrifices  of  their  lives — by  every  hope  they 
felt  and  every  prayer  they  uttered,  they  were  Americans  first,  last,  and  always. 
And  the  lesson  we  should  learn  anew  as  we  gather  on  hallowed  ground  this 
day,  is  that,  hailing  as  we  do  from  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the 
West,  we  are,  first  of  all,  Americans,  and  that  as  such,  we  owe  it  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  Republic,  and  to  its  heroic  defenders  as  well,  to  transmit  to  future  gen- 
erations, unsullied,  the  honor  and  the  credit  of  our  nation. 

Whenever,  therefore,  as  Americans,  we  are  in  doubt  what  course  we  must 
pursue— whenever  we  feel  our  country  is  in  peril  or  her  honor  threatened,  let 
us,  in  imitation  of  the  faithful  of  old  who  sought  the  Holy  Sepulchre— seek 
Mount  Vernon,  Ashland,  the  Hermitage,  or  Springfield,  as  never-failing  fount- 
ains of  patriotism  and  wisdom— as  pole-stars  to  guide  us  in  safety  to  a wise 
and  honorable  decision  in  the  path  of  duty. 


Then,  my  fellow  count^men,  having  performed  our  solemn  duty,  we  can, 
with  minds  at  peace  and  with  hearts  pure,  close  our  eyes  in  sleep  or  in  death, 
with  an  unfaltering  faith  that  our  Union,  whose  foundations  have  been  laid  in 
the  blood  of  patriots  and  martyrs,  is  “ one  and  inseparable,  now  and  forever.” 
Applause.) 


Address  OF  John  H.  Leathers,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

As  a Kentuckian,  hailing  from  the  native  State  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
as  the  representative  of  those  who  followed  their  convictions  into  the  southern 
army,  I consider  it  a distinguished  privilege  to  stand  to-day  in  this  presence 
and  to  lay  a wreath  of  love  and  affection  upon  the  tomb  of  the  great  statesman 
whose  monument  towers  above  us.  We  are  all  one  now.  Passion  and  preju- 
dice has  gone  with  the  flight  of  years,  and  each  of  us  now  who  followed,  as  I 
did,  for  four  long  years,  the  southern  cause,  are  doing  all  we  can  in  our  hum- 
ble way  to  unify  and  develop  this  great  country;  and  to-day,  with  them,  and 
speaking  for  them,  we  are  for  one  countr)’-  and’one  flag.  (Applause.) 

The  name  and  the  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  common  heritage  of 
the  American  people,  for  my  children  and  children's  children,  as  well  as  yours. 
“With  charity  for  all,  with  malice  towards  none,”  was  not  a mere  phrase  of 
words  with  Lincoln.  It  was  a living  and  vital  principle  ; and  when  the  cruel 
blow  was  struck  which  took  from  him  his  life,  I believe,  and  I have  always  be- 
lieved, that  no  section  of  this  country  suffered  from  that  blow  more  than  the 
South. 

I have  no  speech  to  make.  I wanted  to  say  this  much  as  an  ex-Confeder- 
ate  soldier  in  this  presence,  and  I say  to  you  in  the  words  of  another  im- 
mortal American,  “Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.” 
(Applause.) 

Address  of  Myron  T.  Herrick. 

This  is  hallowed  ground,  consecrated  to  the  American  people  by  the  sacri- 
fice to  civil  liberty  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  simple  story  of  that  wonderful  life  is  known  to  all,  the  memory  of 
which  will  live  throughout  the  ages  as  an  inspiration  to  every  true  American 
heart. 

When  event  is  following  event  in  rapid  succession,  and  we  are  about  to 
decide  important  questions  affecting  the  policy  of  the  nation,  it  is  well  to  pause 
in  a presence  like  this  and  reflect,  and  consider  the  lessons  taught  by  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

The  great  danger  to  the  American  people  in  times  past  and  in  time  to 
come,  is  the  alignment  of  section  against  section,  and  class  against  class.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  in  which  this  disposition  has  come  to  the  surface.  A read- 
ing of  the  history  of  the  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the 
early  part  of  this  shows  that  demagogues  played  upon  class  prejudice  and  dis- 
satisfaction then  almost  as  openly,  and  certainly  as  dangerously,  as  now.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  organization  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  by  General  Knox 
and  George  Washington.  It  was  intended  simply  to  perpetuate,  in  an  organized 
way,  the  patriotism  and  memories  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  but  unfortunately, 
unlike  our  own  G.  A.  R.,  it  admitted  only  officers  to  membership.  Interested 
demagogues,  who  were  anxious  to  court  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  were  them- 
selves inelligible  to  this  honorable  distinction,  seized  upon  it  immediately  as 
the  pretext  upon  which  to  preach  that  an  order  of  nobility  was  being  set  up 
and  a privileged  class  of  citizens  contemplated.  Members  of  the  order  were 
hooted  upon  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  and  stoned  in  Boston,  and  bills  were 
introduced  into  the  legislatures  of  many  of  the  States  to  exclude  from  public 
office  and  preferment  any  member  of  the  order.  George  Washington,  on  ac- 
count of  his  connection  with  it,  suffered  such  abuse  in  pamphlets  and  through 
the  newspapers  as  has  never  been  heaped  upon  Cleveland,  Harrison  or  McKin- 
ley, and  for  a time  it  looked  as  if  the  Government  itself  would  be  upheaved. 
It  seems  astonishing  to  us  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  the  demagogues  of 
that  day  are  all  dead  and  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati  still  lives  as  a glorious 
memory,  that  so  violent  an  ebullition  of  class  feeling  could  have  been  aroused 
over  its  organization. 
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Again,  a little  later,  when  the  general  Government,  suffering  for  want  ol 
revenue,  attempted  to  lay  direct  taxes  upon  the  States,  a like  appeal  to  class 
prejudice  was  made.  Agitators  preached  that  the  poor  man  was  burdened 
with  taxation  to  furnish  luxuries  for  the  houses  of  the  rich,  until  revolutionary 
societies  were  organized — particularly  in  Pennsylvania — and  officers  of  the  law 
set  upon  and  murdered.  So  widespread  was  this  feeling  fanned  that  when 
John  Fries  was  convicted  for  insurrection  and  treason.  President  Jefferson  was 
compelled  by  the  public  clamor  to  grant  him  a pardon,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives preferred  articles  of  impeachment  against  Chase,  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  had  presided  at  the  trial  of  Fries  at  the 
Circuit.  All  mankind  now  conversant  with  history  agree  that  the  demagogues 
then  reached  very  close  to  the  dangerous  point  of  our  social  and  governmental 
institutions. 

These  are  instances  of  the  early  play  by  demagogues  of  class  against  class. 
They  have  had  few  successors  until  now,  because  about  that  time  Eli  Whitney’s 
invention  of  the  cotton-gin  made  slavery  profitable,  and  the  slavery  question 
a sectional  issue  as  contradistinguished  from  a class  issue  intervened.  That 
question  seized  on  one  hand  the  material  interests,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
moral  susceptibilities  of  the  people,  and  held  them  in  a sectional,  face-to-face 
conflict  until  the  Civil  War.  In  the  face  of  this  superior  interest  class  feeling 
could  not  be  greatly  aroused. 

But  now  that  the  Civil  War  is  over  and  the  sectional  issues  have  to 
a certain  extent  been  eradicated,  the  old  tendency  to  array  class  against 
class  comes  back,  and  will  always  be  the  fuel  upon  which  demagogues  will 
seize. 

Lincoln’s  character  and  life  is  the  most  beautiful  and  significant  reproof  to 
both  class  and  sectional  antagonisms  that  I can  conceive  of.  Born  of  an 
ancestry  that  came  from  Pennsylvania  into  Virginia  and  thence  to  Kentucky — 
himself  born  in  Kentucky — spending  his  boyhood  in  Indiana  and  his  manhood 
in  Illinois,  he  bound  up  in  the  character  and  memories  of  his  ancestors  and 
himself  the  common  interests,  aspirations  and  feelings  of  every  section  of  the 
Union.  But  for  his  northern  origin  and  his  northern  environment  through- 
out mature  manhood,  he  would  not  have  acquired  that  keen  personal  courage 
to  undertake  the  destruction  of  slavery  which  he  always  exhibited.  Without 
his  southern  birth  and  southern  boyhood  he  would  not  have  so  keenly  hated 
slavery  as  a personal  wrong  as  he  did.  If  his  life  had  not  been  interwoven 
with  the  common  impulses  and  life  of  both  sections,  he  could  not  have  been 
broad  enough  at  once  to  hate  slavery  and  resolve  upon  its  extinction,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  tolerance  to  the  honest  views  of  those  who  sustained  it.  It 
was  his  broader  beginnings  that  gave  him  that  wide  character  and  tolerance 
needed  for  the  hour  in  which  he  ruled.  With  narrower  beginnings  he  might 
have  been  a Seward,  wholly  of  the  North,  or  a Clay,  almost  wholly  of  the 
South,  both  of  whom,  great  in  their  day  and  field,  were  not  great  enough  for 
the  period  between  i86i  and  ’65. 

His  beginnings  as  they  relate  to  class  antagonisms  were  no  less  fortunate. 
Born  in  abject  poverty  among  slaveless  whites  who  were  looked  down  upon  by 
their  slave-holding  neighbors,  he  experienced  a little  later  the  poverty  of  the 
frontier,  where  there  were  no  classes,  for  all  were  poor,  and  then  later  in 
mature  manhood,  came  up  to  mingle  with  the  most  fortunate  and  prosperous 
of  the  early  westerners.  The  poor  white  boy  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  the 
hired  store-keeper  of  Salem,  the  Mississippi  raftsman,  came  to  be  the  adviser 
and  counsel  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Company  in  its  contention  for  a right 
to  cross  the  Mississippi  River,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in  its  fight  for 
riparian  rights  in  Chicago,  and  of  the  McCormick  Harvesting  Company  in  its 
efforts  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  a patent  of  the  United  States.  He  did  not 
forget  his  early  experiences  nor  the  feeling  they  inspired,  nor  did  he  fail  to 
profit  by  his  later  experiences  and  the  spirit  of  toleration  they  taught.  He 
discovered  in  his  own  life  that  the  lowest  and  highest  Americans  were  closely 
related,  and  that  the  line  of  interest,  as  well  as  the  cord  of  sympathy,  ran  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  and  from  the  top  back  again  to  the  bottom;  and  he  saw 
this,  too,  in  the  lives  of  10,000  men  such  as  himself.  He  demonstrated  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  stratification  of  plasses,  that  every  American,  having 
an  equal  opportunity,  may  rise  like  a bubble  of  water  to  the  top  or  sink  as 


easily  to  the  bottom.  It  made  him  cosmopolitan,  world-wide  in  his  compre- 
hensions as  well  as  in  his  sympathies. 

Class  in  America  is  a fancy  only.  The  most  successful  men  here  to-day 
may  be  taken  as  representative.  Don’t  our  family  ties  run  clear  to  the  bottom, 
measured  by  worldly  prosperity?  And  would  we  not  take  supper  with  our 
cousin  mechanic  and  laboring  men  with  as  much  real  pleasure  and  feeling  of 
dignity  as  we  would  have  in  dining  with  the  millionaire?  Between  the  million- 
aire and  mechanic  there  is  no  separation  except  that  of  genius  or  good  fortune. 

This  year  when  there  are  those  who  would  have  us  believe  that  there  is 
cause  of  quarrel  between  the  East  and  the  West  and  the  South,  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  the  Blue  and  the  Gray,  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  have 
clasped  hands  on  the  battlefields  of  Gettysburg  and  Antietam,  and  renewed 
their  allegiance  to  the  one  flag  of  our  common  country.  (Applause.) 

Address  at  Springfield,  III.,  before  the  American  Bankers  at  the 
Tomb  of  Lincoln,  Sept.  25,  1896,  by  William  C.  Cornwell, 
President  of  the  City  Bank,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Words  have  small  power  to  bear  out  the  thoughts  and  memories  which 
crowd  around  us  to-day  in  the  shadow  of  this  sacred  tomb. 

And  foremost  as  we  stand  here  there  comes  that  vision  of  the  funeral 
pageant,  the  solemn  procession  that  wound  its  way  for  1600  miles,  while  a 
nation  looked  upon  its  beloved,  cold  and  dead,  and,  to  view  the  venerated  one 
on  the  way  to  the  tomb,  flocked  by  day  and  night,  in  the  cool  dawn,  at  full 
noon,  when  the  solemn  twilight  was  settling,  and  by  the  ruddy  glare  of  torches 
in  the  night,  and  at  his  bier  the  people  mourned  uncomforted  and  the  whole 
nation  throbbed  like  one  heart  with  aching  sorrow. 

The  mystery  of  life  and  death  is  made  doubly  wonderful  here  by  the  life 
and  character  of  this  mighty  one. 

Gentle,  merciful,  full  of  humor,  friend  of  the  homely  and  the  unfortunate, 
courageous,  just,  forgiving,  fertile  in  resources,  unerringly  wise.  Seeing  final 
effects  far  ahead,  with  wonderful  knowledge  of  men,  the  power  of  his  intellect 
moulded  irresistibly  the  circumstances  that  presented  themselves,  and  let  them 
come  stronger,  so  he  grew  stronger  to  meet  them  and  to  mould  them  his  way. 

He  is  called  the  greatest  intellectual  force  of  our  time,  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  men,  and  withal  tender  in  heart  and  full  of  yearning  pity  for  the 
downcast,  even  the  dumb  animals.  This  quality  of  tenderness  and  sympathy 
with  the  simple  so  impressed  itself  upon  the  people  who  knew  him  and  the 
humble  ones  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  that  there  grew  around  his  mem- 
ory a halo  of  romance.  Why,  the  farmers  of  Central  Illinois  around  here 
will  tell  you  to  this  day  that  the  brown  thrush  did  not  sing  for  a year  after 
he  died. 

But  his  tolerant  justice  extended  to  those  in  good  circumstances,  to  the 
prosperous  and  wealthy,  as  well  as  to  the  poor.  This  appeals  especially  to  us 
at  this  time  when  abuse  of  the  fortunate  and  the  thrifty  is  so  common.  Full 
of  enthusiasm  to  accomplish,  to  right  wrongs,  he  yet  worked  with  utmost 
caution,  diplomacy,  statesmanship.  His  patience,  as  his  biographers  truly  say, 
was  like  that  of  Nature — a vast  and  fruitful  activity,  but  knowing  neither  haste 
nor  rest. 

In  days  like  these  in  which  we  live,  when  the  very  life  of  our  Republic  is 
threatened  by  wild  theories,  revolutionary  platforms  and  appeals  to  hate, 
sedition  and  dishonor,  we  turn  to  our  great  ideals  for  comfort,  to  the  heroes 
and  the  heroic  epochs  of  our  native  history  for  encouragement  and  for  inspira- 
tion, and  we  do  not  turn  in  vain. 

If  we  look  to  our  greatest  name  and  the  record  of  the  time  of  Lincoln,  be- 
fore he  had  taken  up  the  leadership,  we  find  that  a greater  emergency  confronted 
us  in  those  days.  Rebellion  had  become  rampant  in  those  four  months 
between  November  of  the  election  and  March  of  the  inauguration.  Difficult 
as  were  his  future  tasks  (through  four  long  years  when  opposition,  calumny, 
misrepresentation,  bore  down  upon  him)  none  were  more  so  or  required  more 
consummate  skill  and  wisdom  than  the  deliverance  of  those  early  days  of  ’61 — 
the  crystallization  of  the  Union  from  out  the  chaos  of  secession  in  which  it 
was  apparently  inextricably  involved. 
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God  raised  up  this  Leader  then,  not  in  a day,  but  through  years  of  trying 
discipline,  to  lead  the  people ; through  a heritage  of  hardship  and  sorrow — 
out  of  privation  and  ignorance — came  this  great  intellect — a light  to  lead  a 
people  out  of  darkness  and  bondage,  a Nation  out  of  the  throes  of  dissolution 
into  strong  unity. 

A nation  that  can  produce  such  a man,  and  that  has  come  through  such 
an  ordeal  under  his  guidance;  that  fully  appreciates  the  character  of  that 
struggle  and  the  character  of  the  hero  that  led  them,  can  never  decide  wrong 
on  any  such  question  as  that  which  to-day  confronts  it. 

Seeds  of  sedition  and  revolution  are  hourly  cast  broadcast  from  the  throats 
of  those  who,  let  us  in  charity  say,  “know  not  what  they  do,” 

Appeals  for  degradation  and  national  dishonor  fly  on  the  voice  and  on  the 
wire  from  State  to  State. 

In  this  situation  the  mind  cannot  but  revert  to  another  time  when  a dem- 
agogue, on  Union  soil,  in  a series  of  public  addresses,  surpassed  all  bounds  in 
traitorous  denunciation  of  the  government  and  in  malicious  vituperation  of 
the  Union.  Then  as  now  crowds  flocked  to  hear  him,  but  when  the  time 
for  ballots  came  Vallandigham  was  swept  out  of  sight  by  the  largest  majority 
old  Ohio  ever  gave. 

That  great  people,  who,  through  four  years  of  battle  days,  through  ordeal 
of  blood  and  fire,  worked  out  that  wonderful  salvation,  “Freedom  for  the  Slave 
and  Unity  and  Honor  for  the  State,”  will  never  give  up  the  heritage  so  dearly 
bought,  will  never  allov/  the  national  banners  to  be  stained  with  repudiation 
and  tarnished  credit. 

History  will  repeat  itself,  and  the  disturbers  of  public  law  and  order,  the 
breeders  of  mass  and  class  revolution,  the  pleaders  for  dishonesty  and  national 
dishonor,  will  be  swept  to  oblivion  by  the  greatest  majority  this  country  has 
ever  known. 

His  great  spirit  looks  down  upon  us  to-day.  Here  rests  the  Moses  of  the 
people  who,  after  the  four  years  of  terrible  trial,  when  victory  was  won,  and 
the  bells  were  ringing  out  the  sweet  hymns  of  peace,  was  allowed  only  to  look 
upon  the  promised  land — not  to  enter  in.  But  a higher  glory  and  reward  were 
reserved  for  him.  He  has  entered  into  the  eternal  rest  and  his  great  spirit 
looks  down  complacently  upon  our  struggle  with  sure  knowledge  of  the  out- 
come. 

My  friends,  let  us  humbly  imitate  him  in  the  honest  work  we  are  doing 
for  the  nation’s  honor.  In  his  own  words,  almost  his  last,  “with  malice 
towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in.”  (Applause.) 

Address  of  Breckinridge  Jones. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : As  you  will  observe,  my  name  is 

not  on  the  programme.  I have  been  drafted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  St.  Louis 
Clearing  House  and  a distinguished  citizen  of  this  city,  to  come  in  after  these 
distinguished  speakers  and  to  fill  up  a gap  between  that  ceremony  and  some 
other  that  will  be  equally  entertaining,  though  somewhat  of  a different  type. 

Sitting  in  this  grove  my  thoughts  revert  to  an  instance  of  olden  times 
when  Jason  was  commanded  by  King  Pelias  to  go  in  search  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  The  first  thought  that  occurred  to  him  was  that  he  should  go  to 
Dodona  and  there  ask  of  the  Speaking  Oak  what  was  the  best  course  for  him 
to  pursue.  The  Oak  advised  him  that  he  should  go  to  Argos,  and  bid  him  to 
build  him  a galley-ship.  Thereafter  w'hen  he  appealed  to  the  Oak  it  did  not 
answer  him,  for  all  the  tongued  leaves  rang  out  in  unison,  speaking  so  that  he  • 
could  not  gather  the  voice.  When  he  again  appealed  to  the  Oak  all  the  leaves 
were  still  except  one  branch,  and  the  leaves  on  that  joined  in  saying:  “Lop 
me  off  and  carve  me  into  a figure-head  for  your  galley-ship.”  So  Jason  lopped 
off  the  branch,  turned  it  over  to  a carver,  who  found  that  his  hand  was  moved 
by  an  unseen  power,  and  by  a skill  greater  than  his  own.  The  result  was  a 
figure  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  Jason  placed  it  at  the  head  of  his  galley,  and 
it  advised  Jason  that  there  was  no  longer  any  use  of  going  back  to  the  parent 
Oak  for  advice,  and  following  this  advice,  Jason’s  mission  was  successful. 

So  the  American  people,  when  they  had  an  aspiration  to  make  all  men 
free,  and  were  appealing  to  the  great  underlying  principles  of  civil  liberty  and 
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natural  justice,  the  unseen  hand  of  nature  carved  a rugged  character  and  said, 
“Hear  him!”  A century  plant  had  bloomed.  He  based  his  leadership  upon 
the  common  sense  of  the  people,  upon  the  great  patriotism  of  the  masses.  He 
believed  in  the  dignity  of  American  citizenship.  He  was  so  close  to  the  people, 
so  in  sympathy  with  the  whole  community,  that  it  made  the  people  say,  “We 
love  our  country  because  it  is  our  own.” 

J'o-day  let  us  go  to  that  branch  which  the  unseen  hand  of  nature  pro- 
duced, and,  as  we  look  at  those  mute  lips,  they  give  us  a majesty  of  courage 
and  confidence  and  faith  in  the  American  people  that  reaches  from  the  granite 
hills  of  Maine  to  the  flower-flecked  prairies  of  Texas.  These  United  States 
can  never  be  separated.  Those  mute  lips  tell  you  that  while  there  may  be 
ripples,  yes,  even  tidal  waves  of  ignorance,  of  passion  or  of  prejudice  passing 
over  the  land,  there  is  yet  in  the  people  a broad  substratum  of  comm.on  sense 
that  will  meet  and  conquer  every  emergency  as  it  arises.  There  may  be  times 
in  our  Presidential  years  when  great  tidal  waves  run  riot,  but  I would  voice 
the  sentiments  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  say  that  we  have  been  having  these 
Presidential  years  for  a good  while  now  and  the  country  is  yet  safe,  and  there 
is  no  danger  to  it  now.  All  this  talk  about  the  country  going  to  pieces  is  idle. 
I do  not  believe  in  it.  I believe  that  this  country  is  safe,  and  that  it  is  going 
to  be  safe  irrespective  of  this  or  any  other  election.  (Applause.) 

The  great  work  of  Lincoln’s  life  was  to  see  that  there  should  be  equal 
liberty  to  every  natural  person  under  the  law;  but  I believe,  and  I think  it  is 
sometimes  well  when  the  drift  of  opinion  is  in  one  direction,  that  there  might 
be  some  little  attention  drawn  to  some  other  little  cogs  in  the  wheel,  and  that, 
while  Lincoln’s  great  effort  was  to  bring  about  equal  rights  to  every  natural 
person,  the  correlative  of  that  principle  is  that  there  should  be  wholesome 
restrictions  around  all  artificial  beings.  And  I wish  to  say  that  while  I have 
listened  to  the  discussions  in  the  Convention,  I have  not  been  so  long  a banker 
as  to  be  in  entire  sympathy  with  every  view  that  I heard  expressed,  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  we  might  well  stop  and  consider  whether  there  was  not 
some  danger  when  the  time  had  come  that  the  artificial  being  in  its  hundred- 
handed power  was  coming  together  to  exercise  a greater  power  than  the  natural 
person  ; and  I want  to  give  this  one  note  of  warning  : that  whenever  the  time 
comes  that  the  creature  becomes  greater  than  the  creator  there  is  a danger  to 
the  Republic.  There  is  not  in  any  State  anywhere  a corporation  that  is 
organized  for  political  purposes,  and  there  could  not  be  ; and  when  the  cor- 
porations that  are  organized  for  special  purposes  are  supposed  in  the  minds 
of  the  common  people  to  go  beyond  their  special  province  and  take  part  in 
political  matters,  the  people  get  the  idea  that  the  creature  is  striving  to  con- 
trol the  creator.  As  long  as  the  stars  and  stripes  are  unfurled  over  the  pro- 
ductive fields  of  this  magnificent  land,  as  long  as  our  children  shall  be  taught 
to  love  the  monuments  of  our  heroes,  as  long  as  the  great  underlying  princi- 
ples of  a free  conscience,  free  speech  and  a free  press  and  equal  rights  to 
all  shall  be  preserved,  so  long  shall  liberty  be  held  on  its  footstool  and  be 
handed  down  and  the  Government  still  live.  (Applause.) 

The  exercises  were  brought  to  a close  by  singing  “ My  Country,  ’tis  of 
Thee.’" 
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